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RBSTBACT . . 

The role of teioheceducatoM is particularly 
significant for the welfare, of a deaoctatic Society and for the 
educatlpn of its children and youth. Becejjtly, however, the decline 
in^, entol'laent in teacher education prograas and in school-lge 
children poses pervasive and serious probleas* leading to the 
^uctalla^nt of p&ograas ajid ihe retrenchaent ,pf Wfa(;ulty. & lack of 
understanding of the issues facing the teacher education field aay 
ekplainsoae current disillusions. Contrary t^ popular. belief , all 
education students do not intend to becoae {lublid school' teachers, 
and, in fact, schools of education haVe a long tradition of providing* 
the kind of training valuable itt other, noneducettloh* jobs. Although 
national, state, and individual certification procedures haV.o been 
iaplQaente^ to monitor quality in teacher education, otJiei; probl^eas 
reaain: (3> Both enrollaent and teach0r 'dpaographics Ate in a period 
of change, aaking planning difficult^ (2> PedAal prograas have 
becoae such, a Substantial part of te.acher education that taffaination 
of these funds jeopardizes a^ny activities and services: ^nd (3), The 
talent pool of perspective teachers has decreased in both size and 
quality. It is redoaa'ended that .Congress stiittlate and ^up^oi^t . 
teacher edjocatiott prograas through* fellowships,^ loan prograas, and 
.federal. incentives for research and disse'ainati^n of new teaching 
ppactices. Tpg) " ' . 
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Mr. Chaijrroan*^ ' ' <^ • ' ^ * 

The Am'erican Assodiation of Col^leges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) is pleased to have this opportunity^ to appear before the 
House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education of the Education 
and Labor Committee. We^. appreciate Chairman Simon's willingness 
to hold these public he^arings, particularly 'during this time^ of . 
uncertainty about the sfuturq. of federal support for education 
personnel development • . * ' * * . ^ 

Far tlie past; 12J5 -year.? the Association and its predecessor 
o-rganizations, including the American Normal School Associatioa 
(18581, the^orth Central Council of State Normal School^ 
Presidents and Principals^ (1902)^ and^the American' Association ojE 
Teachers Collegel^ (1917)^ have represented the interests and 
concerns of higher education institutions engaged in educational 
personnel development and educational research in this country. 
The Association dons^ists of more than 770. collegiate institutions 
in all states as well as feuam, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia- Its member institutions produce 
apptoxj^mately 90 percejit of the newly licensed school personnel 
each year* , . ^ 

I currently ^serve as tfie President of the Association while 
holding the position of Dean, College of Education, Texas ASM 
Univ^rsitjf, College Station, Testas. Other members of our panel 
include Gwendolyn Baker, Vice PresidehJ of Graduate § CJiUdrens " 
Program Division, Bank Street College of Education^ New York; 
Mary Christian., Director, School of Education, Hamp'ton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia;, and Judith Lanier, Dean, College of Education, 
Micnigan State University, TEast Lansing, ^lichigan;, and Nancy 
Quisenberry, Associate Dean, Undergraduate Studies, S'outhern 
Illinois University at Carbondale. 

Our comments today will focus on the theme ident'if ied by 
you, Mr. Chairman, as the prdblenls and prf)Spects of teacher 
education. We recognize that this committee has no pending. 
Iegislati6n /pertaining to teacKer education and pei^haps, sees this 
hearing as precedent setting in its scope. We wouldi* only note 
that ,tne AssociaJ:ion was a petitioner bpfore the 71st Congress 
some 50 years ago, •and that similar concn&rns'by memljers of that 
era led, to the commissioning of a six volume national survey of* 
.the education of teachers ,under the auspices of the Department^ oT 
the Interior. That survey serves today as a useful source of 
baseUne information for assessing *our' achievements in the fi^^l^ 
of ^teacher education* Other Congresses haye given careful 
scrutiny to the matter of teacher education -.perhaps because of 
the critical relationship betwee'n the education of children and 
youth and the. maintenance and enhancement of our democratic ^ 
socliety. During the 96th Congress, Representativre WelsS 
continued this tradition with his developmeivt of the School^, Of 
Education Assistance Act, an aitffendment to the Higher Education 
»Act • • ' ^ ' - 



Direct Congressional involvement in teacher educatix)n began 
with, the Nelson Anepdment to the Morrill Act of 1$07, whiteli 
authorized laiid grant institutions to use fede^r^l funding foy 
vocational and agricultural teacher education. ^ Amendments to the 
Smith-Hughes Act a decade Jater extended this mandate,^ 
Subsequent legislation passed during the Eisenhower years 
establiVheS the National Science Foundation, authori^ysd the 
National Defense -Educatioa Aci and created the Cooperative 
Research' Act. Included were, significant resources for- teacher 
training at school^s of education,^ curricul^um development, and * 
research and d'evelopment activities. 

From both historical and philosophical •perspectives, the 
^education of children and youth is the fundamental bulwark * 
maintaining and improving a. democratic society": ' Qualified and. 
highly competent teachers ^re critical to the educational process 
which ensures that .the citizenry of a democracy reaches its ^ 
highest potentiVl intellectually, socially, morally, 
economically, and physically. The role of teacher educators, 
therefore, is particularly significant both to the welfare of a 
democratic^ society and to the education- of its children and 
youth. 'Their preparation, their performance, and their example 
should exemplify t^ie goals and ideals wliici *fill be taught to the 
children and youth who*- determine the quality of societal life , in 
future years. To ignore or neglect the: role of teacher educators 
in this dynaipic cycle of events iS-Jto ignore or neglect the 
welfare of society itself. 

i> 

The following a^t of principles are included in this 
testimony to assist/you in understanding the recommendations and 
concerns of teache/ educators. ^ 

1. Teacher education is the preparation and research arm of 
the teaching profession. 

.2. Like other pKof es5;ional programs, the teacher preparation 
program is most effect^ive when it is located on the 
campu? of a significant, college or uhiversity. Here it* 
can have the advantage of the scholarly environment which 
fosters research and creative acJtivities;- as ijill ,as 
' • access to the rich opportunities for liberal learning, 
teaching specializations in the .disciplines, tlie social 
and*Behavi,oral* scicjices and humanities which' under gird 
thef.profe^ssion 6f teaching, the privilege, of academic 
freedom^ in the pursuit of truth , and 'effectiveness >^ and 
• the ricK, cultural .environment that pervails. . 

3- The ptocess of educating persons to be teachers 
transforms them from lay citfziwis ^o professional ' 
educators. The role performalice of the^ teacher >fill be 
importantly .altered ^ur-mg thQ preparation'proces^. 



4. While re&ogniz|.ng the importance ^£ a liberal education 
and of Sfljs^arization in onq: or more teaching fields, 
notJving should obscure Tthe fact that the difference 
between an educated person and a professional teacher is 
pedagogy the science of teaching., 

' ^acher educators exemplify what they teach» The * 
•professional college or school can be- no less .than a*', 
model of the best educational practice known to the* 
professibn and sociejty; i*e*, philosophy, instructional 
strategies and pertormance, organization, facilities, ^ 
equipment^^d resources, experimentation,^ and innovation. 

Jonathan 'Messerli*s (1974) biography of Horace >!ann - 
describes problems which heve troubled teacher education since 
the founding of the. normal, schools in New England A cenjtury and a 
half a^o* .Accor^ding to Mann, an atmosphere of public "ignorStnce', 
bifotrx and economy" surrounded the Framingham Normal School and 
other early Massachusetts normal schools from their inception. 
As. our testimony will point out, those »ame ^ondi tions^have. 
prevailed throughout much of the ^"history of teacher education iYi 
America. ^ During much of t<he 19tri century, formal training of 
elementary school teachers ,in the U.S. was conducted in two-year 
normal schpols* . The liberal, arts colleges then incorporated 
pedagogics into Jtheir programs in response to the need for 
secondary school teachers • Pedagogy'was first incforporated into 
a university in 1873, and, graduate* work in -education was first^ 
offered in" 1890. With the change of the Michigan State Normal 
Sq^ool to the Michigan State Teachers College in 1897, the 
beginning of the demise of.tjte old pormal school pattern for 
training teachers began.' « . 

Subsequently, the network of teachers coll^g^s in the • 
U.S. -began expanding their curricula and adding, new programs 
leading to the emergence o^ state colleges and universities. 
During the same period established universities were adding * 
colleges or schools 6f education. - ' 

These developments in^ teacher education during, the past 150 
years are criticaNto an understanding of the condition of 
^eadher^ education today* ^ We must still cope with inadequate 
resources, misinforpation, and a prevailing condescension on the^ > 
parjt of others--particularly within the academy. 

* A second coJnponent contributing to the present condition of 
teacher education is phe precarious attempt to fuse togethoi: 
three separate ±radition*s and philosophies concerning teacher 
education: that .of the normal school, liberal arts college, and 
university graduate school* The normal school placed) emphasis on 
teacliing methodology; -the 3f4beral atts college, .on the content of 
the disciplines; and 'the universities, on research about* teaching 
and learning. J ^ ' • ' 



rTeajcher education -la-now an integral part of higher 
edupation, *but tWi perception remains* that it is still conducted 
in the ol^ n6rmal scho^ pattern. WcTshould note that t?oth 
settings normal schools and higher education .institutions 
have distinct advantages and disadi^tAges* While training $ 
programs ^ in normal schools were shSot^er (usually- two year-S^X-^ndL^ 
focused prim'arily on pedagogy, they had .the advantage of ' ' 
incorporati^ng* a variet>»^"o£ nejeded field -work in their programs/ 
and raaintkining close ties to the schools in their environs. Iii 
higher educiatlpn instituti-on^, teacher- education programs are 
subject to fesririctions limiting. the amount of pedagogy, and fierld 
work in the curr iculuirr, yet they have the advantage of drawing on 
the university's fulj. resources --a r^nge of academic 
disciplines, research, and development, 1 ibr.ary ^resources and 
of 'being part of four-year degree programs.^* . - 

In the final analysis the impr^ovement.qf teacher education 
programs results by eliminating ,the disadvantage^^of both thp 
nortnal school and higher education ^settings and ^ncorpprating the 
advantage's of botfjr. ^ ' . ' • 

Character ist.ics and Concerns . " * 

Xoday the'' preparation of teachers, coujselors^ . prii)cipals,' 
and scho.ol administrators takes place in some 1 ,400'^insti tutions 
of higher e^uc^tion (IHEs) from Harvard to Lo? Angeles State* ^ 
University and^ from Pacific Lutheran College to Florida' 
Agriculture and Me^chanical University. More than seventy percent 
of '311 IHps provide teacher educktion programs, 'although the ^ 
largest share^^of new personnel C45f) are trained in public 
mastersrlevel\state colleges and universities that have as a part 
qf .their leg^y a tradition of pedagogical emphasis. The 
accompanying data, dl^awn from the^ work of Clark and Cuba at 
Indiana University, details the spread and diversity of such 
programs and '^he difficulty of dealing with charges of alleged 
proliferation ;^of pro-grams and institutions. 
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Estimated Nuhbcrs of Education Degrees Granted by ^CDEs 
and' Estinjilted Numbers o£ SCDE faculty V 
, * I by RITE Institutional Cartegprics V- . 
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' Category - , , 

''i-^ 1 • ' Public Doctoral Level Institutions 

2 . FrivateL Doctoral Level Institutions 

3- . Public ilasters Level Institution?, JIairv Campus 

4- Public Regional >Iasters Institutions. 

6 ' ' Public Bachelors Levei Institutions, Main Campus 

7 ' Public' Regional 3achelors Level Institutions - 
,8 Private Bachelors Level Institutions - ^ 




^ 5] Private !fasters Level Institutions 
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Joyce, Yar.gex and Howey (1977) documented that 41,000 
person? teach in Tthese progjams, colXectiyelv Knowij as schools, 
colleges departments of education (SCDEs). Their data showed 
85 percent of tnese persons held doctorates; 60 percent were 
tenured^, pore than 90 percent had significant work exp^Tience in 
elementary anaPsecondary 'sthoJbIs (with a mean of 8 years of /such 
service); ' •' ' ' . . * - 

They also found a iargely wh^te m'ale,- largely campusjbound 
faculty (not engaging! in off-cappus consultancies) wno placed, , 
primary emphasis on their teaching assignment's. Ladd and' Lip set 
(1975) found this, sanje faculty more supportive' of campus 
activism, black concerns, and student participation than the 
aveifage faculty member , .although its self -perception was one of 
considerable conservatism. ' ^ ' , 

Perhaps tlie most pervasive and serious problem confronting 
SCDEs has been the decline 'in enrollment . and the attendant 
curtailment of programs and' retrenchment of faculty. Thfe 
National. Center for Education "Statistics (NCES) (1980) documents 
that enrollments in education have fallen from 1.118 million in 
1966 to 781 thousand in 197.8, while the National Education 
Association (NEA) (1981) reports that education productivity 
decreased from «n all-time high level of 317,254 in 1972 to ' 
159,485' in -1980 - a -decrease of 49.7 percent. 

. " * • • i ' . . 

The s.tudent enrollment^ in education exhibits charagteristiQS 
long associated with the public scjiool teacher. More than 
two-thirds are female;, almost 90 percent are white; the major it.y 
come from middle class horned (one-third of their mothers are 
homemakers); fifty percent at.tended universities and college's 
approximately fi-fty miles from home; ajid a quarter transferred 
into their pres.ent program from a comfiiimity or junior college. 
The composite of the preservice teacher candidate described by 
Joyce- ^et aj i^ is consistent with historic pattern^ 

- "Dne'of the persistent myt^s regarding teacher education 
programs is that students, spend a;ir of their- time in- professional 
educatioji "courses. In reality students preparing to' teach spend 
more -time studying liberal arts areas outside the school of 
education - language, literature, humanities, mathemaj^ics, 
natural and< Social sciences, etc. - .than in teacher education. • 
Professional. study comprises ortly 41 percent of an elementary, 
school teacher's program and 50 percent of a secondary .program. 

•* ■ 

< One of the raajoT "iProbftems confronting teacher educdtiQn is 
the lack of adequate time ta teach pedagogy .during the/coujse of 
a fdur-year bachelor's program. While there' has been an / 
explosion of knpwledge in .the last ^0 years in are.as of teacjiing • 
avnd learning, there has been a corresponding decline, in the 
amount of time to prepare>teach.ersr utilizing that knowledge. The 
foiio;/rng tables (Smith and Street, 1980) compare the growtti aifttj 
declln# of quarte'r hours of student »preparation jFor ^reers in 
teaching, law, .pharmacy and'civil engineering. 



Table K Preparation Required In Secoijdanf Edtjpattoo, English, 
' ' ,^ ' Uf>iversity of Florida (Quarter "Hours)* 

^dursework *taken 'o'ut;ide * . 
professional schcibl* 
^ ^- 

Coursewbrk taken within 
professional school** * 

Percent of totaj^cour^e 

work taken within the ' 
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. . ■ 
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All figures vepres^t mirvunm amounts of .credit haidra needed to meet requirements* 
* Includes general education couries and upperrdiHsion eleqtii^es an4 requirements 

tqken Outside the^profeseional school* 

**Includes coursework offered wiiMn the professional s(^ol and leu er "division 

requirements Idbeled iHth the lettered prefix cJ/ the 'professional school. 
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Table 2* Preparat4on Required IrvElemehtary Education,* T 

University of Florida. ^Quarter Hours ^ 

CourseWork taken outside ^ 
professional school^ 

Coursework taken within * 
professional *€hool** 

Percent of total ccJurse- \ ^ *' ^ 

.work taken tn profes- « ' , - * k 

* sional preparation^ 

Years required for <Jegree" 

» • * '" 

Total graduation credits f 
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Alt figures repres'ent minirrmt amounts of credits hourt^ needed to met reqidremintQ* 
.^Includes g^erat education courses and upper-dioision etectioes .and requirements 

tcksn oufside the profeseionat school. ' ' " ^ ' * 

^ ^Includes caursewoi^K offered within the professional school and, touer-division , 

requirmentB lah,4led i^th the lettered p refix of the professional schodl. ' y 
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Jable k. Preparation Required tn College of Law, 
University of Florida' (Quarter Hours) 
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Alt figureQ represent mitvurtm omauntQ of credit hours needed to meet requirements 
^Ba&ed on minimum requirements for an Arts and Sciences degree at the Universitt^ 
of Florida : 



Table S* Preparation Required tn the College of Pharmacy » 
'University of Florida (Quarter Hours)' 
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All figfires represent miiyimm amomts of credit hours needed to meet Tequi^mentSr 
^Includes g^ral ((^haaiicn oour'bes and upper-dioision etectives and requirements 

taken outside th^ T^a^sfepsvOHq^softool. . * 

'^^Ijiciudes oouraeJork offered withi\ the.professionat school and iMer-^div^sum 

reouirements labeled tHth the lettered prefix of the professionai school. _ 
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.Table 6. Preparation Requirements In the , \ . ' 

College of Engineering', Department of* c't^tl Engineering * ' . 

University of Fl Of rda Cduarter Hours-J . -< , . ^ 

* > ' 1929 -1939 19^9' 1959 1969 ^979 

^ Courses taken ou^:side : \v 

• professional scHool \ AID^^. 119 lO^i . 125 ^ 107 90 

Courses jtaken within, ^ . ' ^ 

- firofessfSnal schooJtlJ . 98* 107. ,120 . viiy- " io6 112 

Percent'Of coursework , , 

- tak^fi in professional ' , ^ / ' 

^'m subjects ^ - ^ k7 ^ 5k ^ kB ^ 50' ^ ..55 

Years required fJegree A k{5). kXs) Hs{ M5) ^MS) 

Total graduation credits 218 • ^ 226 2^k 2kZ 213 202 
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4ZZ ftgurea are' exprea&ed in term of rftinimm Hwibev of houre j^equii^d for 
graduation. ^: . ' ' 

^^Experienpe hoe 'shwn thdt the average student requires five years for 
gr^uation,^' states the catalogue, fhus, while the currioulm<'i8 a four- " 
yearmogram^ m^t students* required five years to cmptete it. . 

Tfk 1959-60 datalogue states that "the cicfricula for atV .departm^ts in 
the College of Engineei^ng have been established on a five-year basis." 
However^ it stdlf^s thai "accelerated" students may graduate in less time. 

The 1969 epilogue sjbdte^ that the curriculum could be completed In 12 
quarters, but Thdt "the jnaJoHty *of students u>ill require at leapt IS quariexfs. 

In 1979 the catalogue, says, "The oggreisiDe,' strongly motivated atudent" 
caH ccmplete* the curriculum in IS quarters, but Hhe majority of students 
. 'wilt r,equire more*^han IS quarters.'^ ^ ^ ^ * ^ 



Many outstanding schools of education are.' currently 
ei'xperimenting with extended programs of preparation. The 
'separation between subject matter and pedagogy ha6 long been a J 
major concern of both critips and. supporters of teacher » 
eddfcation. Efforts to bui*!^, continuity and coordination between 
thes«<xwo, often disparate progr.am elements cause maliy to argue. * 
that teacher /education is an all-university responsibility . The 
Council for B^Mc Education iBaslc Education, June 19^\ issue) 
builds the caseTas follows: /.*-. > 

"pedagogy is the.pfopet l)usiness of Doctors of Education, 
• * "and it-""is proper for then to. cede .to the Doctors of, ' 
° ^Philosophy responsibility for the Subjects of Content of 
school teaching.. Prjppriety, however, is no guarantee of 
quality programs of teacher preparation.- It does nothing 
to ensure either the right kind or the .right amount 'of 
pedagogy and subject preparation, to say nothing of their 
. effective coordination." /» 
- • • 

Perhaps the most notable change in teacher educat.ion during 
th6 last decade has been the growth in the clinical experiences 
segment of teacher training - as measured in Jjoth . academic credit 
hours and clock hours. 'The National Survey on Preservice 
Preparation of Teachers (1977) showed an ^increase of four credit 
hours £ind ,50 cl,ock hours (fr^m 275 to 325) since "1963 - and 
concluded that this change increases^ the opportunities for 
academic concepts to be applied to real, school sitb^iions. 

V 

.SCDEs use a variety of admission* and retention policies ^nd 
procedures to influence diijectty the quality "jof personnel' being 
prepated to t,each. However, admission to a college or university 
is the.. first step-in the ^election process of who shall be 
.pfepar^ ta teach. Teafcher educators have- little» if any, 
"cont^^lpveA^his step. ' * ' ■ 

Deci^MlRegarding who 5ha'll be admitted to, a teacher 
education pfogram are the responsibility of teacher educators. 
'Such decisions are. based on staftdard measures like grade point 
averages » personal interviews, standardized test scored, letters 
of reference, etc. Admis.sion to a teacher eiiucatlon program, 
however, is only one phase of the .selection process. Candidates 
for teacher preparation g,ener&lly must demonstrate, at a number 
of specific points ,durirt"g' the preparation program, th^f they 
possess, the necessary knowledge, skills,, and values for 
successful professioanal practice. Decisions regarding whether 
\ or not a candidate is regained in a preparation program should be 
made periodically; unfortunately this does not occur in every . 
program. . * * ' J: ^' ' * 



In addition, teacher education may need to ^make specrial 
efforts^fco , ensure not? only the quality of teacher, preparation 
candidates* but alpo to ensure that the cJidre o£ candidates ' 
reflects the diversity of the population base of -American 
society* . • 

Whi^e we acknowledge that the quality of teacher education 
programs varices widely among the colleges and universities In the' 
United States, efforts hre being made through accreditation" and 
p*rogram approval processes to eiisure greater uniformitf^ of • 
quality foT^all teacher education programs, 

- *; t 

The program f or^ 'the initial preparation of te'achers 
generally includes several components: 

1. A strong foundation of general education* course? and 
experiences providing' exposure to .the various academic 
disciplines making up the 5,chool curriculum * the 
/humanities, languages, sciences, .-mathematics, social 
sciences, and th^ arts- The contents af» this component 
aire usually stated as college/university graduation ^ 
requirements; ' teacher educators generally do not have 
control over vhat the contents will b'e, - ^ ^ 

2^ Studies in the social a^id behaVioral sciences/^ 

(psycKoloey, htiman growth and development ^^amthxopology, 
^oci^>logyJ and their application to *the practice of 
education. , T 

3. A specialization component whjlch provides a Strong 
indepth study, of a teaching field or fields. Specific 
knowledge ^nd skills t'o be acquired usually are defined 
by ^college/tinivef sity major requirement^* The 
requirement /f, however, should allow time in the teaching 
major to accommo'date the preparation needed for teaching 
particularly at the secondary school level., i 

4. A component providing generic pedagogical* knowledge and 
S'kills in assessing, diagnosing* and interpreting 
students* learning, needs; planning and prescribing 
instruction-; conducting/implementing instr.uctlon; . * 
evaluating instructional outcomes; classroom management; 
human relations skills; confertal/rcferral skills; 
knowledge and skills related to population-specific 
characteristics; institutional citizenship; and 

* . professional citizenship. 

. ^; Specific pedagogical knowledg:e and skills for teaching 
specific subject^ and for specific age or grade levels. 



6* Cliiticajl" and practicum experiences which bridge theory 
\' , and 'practiced. This component includes observsttion and 
^ analysis of classroom teaching; laboratory and cliJTlxal 
\ .experiences; practicum/studjent teaching; and an * ' 
internship'. It'is ^ot assumed .that clinical and 
pVacticum expefieiices' will ][)e concentrat^ed into only orite 
calminatirjg experience near the end of the preparal^ion • 
ptogirani. ijjtather, it is assumed that stfch experiences 
witl be pf-ovided throughout the preparation program at 
' appra()fiate. times, beginning wijn opserv^tion and 
apalys.is and leading *to fulT responsibility for classroom 
teaching, under the supervision of qualified personnel. 

FuntJing for teacher edjication is a major concej^f|'' Peseau 
and Orr^ '0l98O> recently cojnplete4 a study which concluded that 
more is spj^'atj ei^ucating a typital third-grader ($1,400) than ^ 
training ^4 ^teach$r ($927). At the same time, according to these 
^ame resdarchejrs ^thin the univer^sity, the average expenditure 
pejr . etiuiyalent full-time student i5 $2,363. The fact is that 
teacher educiTatioji is a revenue-prpducing program, which explains 
\n part why" it is offered by so m^ny institutions of higher 
education.. .A's. recently 'as 1977, teacher education geners^ted 11 
percent bf^ail university student credit hour production and in • 
return, .receiv^less thkn three percent of ^the institution's 
pro^ramiaatip r^ources. • ^ . * * ' ^ 

- . .The Use of weighted student credit hour measures as the 
quantitative .det;ermifiant for. the distribution of resources within 
univers-ities.Js/a major source of concern^ particularly .when 
3CDES are^ ejypecte^d to .conduct an exTensive array of outreach or 
service 'programs for ^school districts. Such activities typically 
do riot\gen^rate credit hours and, therefore, do not qUaMfy for 

.university allocations. Certain states have recognized *sJvts 
constraint* qfnd "topp6d-up** or freed certain percentages of funds 
for ;5Choolg <y£ education^ to conduct workshops, seminars, or 

-assessment, activities for local education agencies. 

' At thjb same time, complexity formulas have determined that 
;the preparation of teachers is a les^ complex task than, tor 
example^ the preparatJ.on of a nurse or veterinarian. 
continues t^ leave teacher educatio.n in aa unt'enable position. 
While we do^^not believe there should be one-.tb-one allotment of 
dollars 'to academic programs for dollars generated by those 

&pgrams, we ,do believe, that a better balance must be achieved/ 
etween ^various productivity measures and budgets for teacher 
educatic^n./ . % > ^ . ' ' ; . ' 

' A ptoblematical myth is that all persons eftrolled in teacher 
education programs ijitend to become' public school teachers, 
pecade-long supply-demand studi,es have^ assumed, that all students 
preparing.'tQ teach, should be counted in the potential supply f 
column, .-although ijif actuality as many as 20*percent, of thos^e 
enrolled never intenS to seek certification or enter *the teaching 



fpfce. It has only recently, become recognized that schools o£ 
education have- a lo'ug tradition o£ preparing persons £t)r other 
jobs - so called noneducat ion -jobs - and doing so with ^ ' 
considerable^ succesis. * ^ ^ 

In -part, because o£ this phenomena, graduates newly 
qualified to teach £ar6" better in the total labor market than 
those arts and science graduates not qualified' to te^ch. 

Quality ControlT'^or. Teacher Educatjion . ^ 

^mlike the case in many other countries, the quality o£ the 
iriLti^ preparation o£ tfeachers in the U.S. is not controlled by 

nattohal ministry o£ education. While a ceritralized'^pproach 
"to quality control might result in greater uniformity 4mong tlje ^ 
approxiJBtftely 1,400 teaqher education programs in the* country, ^ 
the approved fevel of quality would likely be lower than what 
most educators and citizens would consider adequate for the 
preparation of teachers. The advantages of other approaches to 
quality control outweigh any advantage there might, be in a 
national centralized .plan conducted by the federal government. 

Qfiality contro'l of teacher education in the U.S. is 
multifaceted".in na^i;e; it does not depend on the actii^ity of any 
one agency or organization. The activities of^ a single agency^or 
organization ape <;orapleraented by those of other groups. HoWfevex, 
<|uality control ,of teacher education is hampered "by the fact that 
not ail facet? of the overall process are, as- effective as. they 
s,hould.be, as is ijoted below. Four facets of the quality contr61 
process deserve mentioning* here.- ^ ■ 

' ■ • 

""1. National Accr editation of Teaclier Education ' 

. ~ 

Unique to the U.S., accreditation is a process self-imposed 
by. educational institutions to ensure quality control. Two basic 
types of accreditation arCvPracticed: institutional, and. 
prograa-specif fc, with the former being a prerequisite to the 
latter. Accreditation of- teacher education is the »». 
programrspecific type. J-eSs than half (537) of the J, 400 higher 
education -institutiojofc arc currently accredited by the National . 
Council" f<5r the Accreditation of Teacher Education. (NCAT;?^!. The. 
Council represents colleges and universities ^through. AACTE, 
classrooiir teachers .thtough NBA, and others through 11 
Ofganizafions and associations which also h^ve a stake- 4ix/the 
preparati"on*of teachers. The evaluation of a' teacher education " 
progrjam is made, every^ seven years on the basis o^ a- "detailed _ ! , 
insftitutioilal report and an .on-site Visit by an evaluation team^w 
While accr-editation liy NCAT^ Is Tiot mandatory, an increasing 
number of colleges' and univ^ersitles are seeking the stamp o£ j 
approval by this national accrediting body. If accreditatioA.", 
were inandatory", as some argue that it should be, one would expect 
thatw the quality o£ teacher education programs generally- would be 
improved. < \;\ * \ . '"^ 



2 . State Approval of Teacher Educatipn >ProgTains * ^ - 
* - ^ *• ^ - . » 

- 'included, in the responsibMities df state education a^enqies 
is the task of ensuring that institutipns of higher ^education • 
which prepare teachers in their 'states -metfJt certain quality ^ 
standards. Colleges and universitie.s must obtain the approval^of 
the state department pf education (or jthe professional ?tandard,s 
commission, as is true in a few statesQ before offering teacher 
education programs. On the surface tnis appears to be a, sound 
approach to .quality control. While the several states have made 
progress in mailing their separate standards more uniform, there 
remains the serious problem of implementing their application. 
FeW> if any, colleges ox universitjies fail to obtain some* form of 
approval for operating teacher education programs. Rath^ than 
deny approval, state departments of education often issue^to the 
programs renewable, tempc/rary one-year approvals in response to 
pressure^ from stat^ leg fsXa tors • State approval of teacher - 
education programs, therefore, is often made on the basis of 
politics ratTier than iff p^r^ogram quality. 

3. Certification of^Teacher Education Graduates, for Entry 
- into tne Profession T ' ^ \ ] 

Unlike. th€^ first three facets of quality control, which are 
concerned with program quality, certification is the process , 
.where an individual is judged to meet the minimum standards of 
competence in the profession ^f teaching. Licei^sing is the legal 
process o^ permitting persipns. to^practice the profession. . This 
responsibility* too, i^^ carried on .by state departments of 
education.. The express purpose of certification is to ensure . 
that only qualijEied persons are permitted to teach. In practice, 
tjie certification process often involves little more than reading 
axandidate's transcript to verify that certain perseribed 
requirements (Usually courses) hav6 been met. The assumption is 
that meeting the /equirements ipeans competence. As i^ too well 
known, this does not always follow. ^ 

A serlbus' quality/control problem in the certification 
process is the flexibility which s^ate departments o£ Education 
exercise in times of teache? shortages. States can and tlo > 
, /certify unqual-ified candidates when the demand for teachers 
exceeds the supply of qualified candidates. This-'practice 
seriouslH^ undermines efforts to maintain quality control over who. 
is cert/fied to teach. ' , • 



r » 



Another 'facet *Df this process,* which ^t-oucbes on other 



interests of this Subcommittee, is the use pf standardized tests • 
as an integral part of the certification process. .Ten states now 
Jiave various' systems, of testing ^ospective teachers and 33 more 
have pending legislation-to put in place minimal" competency 
mejjsures. , These mgasiires do hot ,guarantee quality teachers. 
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Issues Confronting Te^chet^ Education 'V 

Socifetdl expectations- " . . ' 

During the -past 30 years, schools have increasingly been 
used as- instruments for social change through a corabination^or 
shift? in general societal. expWtations,* legislative mandatesj, 
and court decisions. As a result, 'schools still' are held 
responsible rfor developing the basic skills and knowledge that 
has been their ^traditional ddmaifti, but they have^^also been given 
responsibility for implementing solutions ^to proWems ranging 
froig nutrition and healtn to desegregation? While it appjsars 
that there may be less consensu? abcml the propriety of such 
*roles than .there haj been in the past, the multiple expectations 
'Of the schools has added to th^ diffficiilty of training teachers. 

Changing cl^ient^le * ' ^ * 

• From 1930 to 1980, schools /and teacher training restitutions 
haVe been called upon to serve a student clientele that has 
undergone rapid changes in numbers, composition^ and ^ 
char ac^efri sties. The well-known "baby bopm" that, the United 
States, experienced during the 1940s and 1950s resulted in a rapid 
and pronounc'fed need for schools and.^schooX personnel duringrthe 
1950s and-1960s. _ - - 

Except for a short interruption during iWorld'war II, births 
in the'Unite'd Staters indtea^d dramatically, 'until about 1959; 
therf, equally drama'ticai ly t^heytie^an to decrease. In 1935, 2>38. 
million babies wefe born; by 1950, tlfat number had.r^sen to ,3,63 
millidn,' reaching a peak' of -4.268 million births in 1961. By 
1965, however, the number of births had already dropped to 3.76 
million and to a'low of 3.15 jftillion births in 1975. 

Schools wer^'^forc^d to quickly accommoda.te thest rapidly 
chan'King numbers. Prom 1550 to 1/965^ school districts built 
schoois, hired teachers janji e*xpanded programs .to accommodate 
ever-Jargex classes B>r. the time they had fully mius ted to ^he 
larger numbers^ the pattern of the bijtth rate jHw^tpe number of 
bitths had reversed- -each .enter ing class was steadily smaller. . 
* :^inGe. the late 19605^ Education has been trying to. adjust to 
those smaller numbdrs, and^to make decisions about how to use— or 
eliminate- -a surplus of builifcings. programs and personnel. 

IronicaUy> since 1575 ,tRe birth ratfes^and number of births 
have, oncp more reversed and .haves- risen annftally. Scly^ol 
districts jind teachey tspainihg programs afe faced with a new 
quandry:, is the increase a short-t'erm ^^one, to be followed by a 
, return- to low numbers of girths and birthiTates, or is it the^ 
beginninjt of a longer term cycle of incre«ed births? 
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According to the most recent Bureau- o£ the Census data ; 
(cuweht Pop. Rep., No. ^362, May, 1981)^ ther following- data- 

and trends currently prevail in School enrollinent: 

y 

. 

M. As o£ October, 1980, about'ST-S inilli<Jn fepsons three to 
34 year« -old were enrolled in school... There was, a 
Significant increase in preprimary-enf.ollments but no 
significant change in college enrollments from 1979 t6 , 

' 1980. . ' . . . • • ' . 

' * * ' 

Zr Eleraeiitary School ehrobllment in 1980 (27.4 million) yas 
* about one-fifth below/the 1970 figure, resulting from the 
, ,decfine in the elemencary ^school age population. Since 
1977, however, the imraber of births .has b'een climbing 
slowly, bringing a. projected efnd to the declining- 
elementary enrollment in the* next few- years*. 

.3. ^ Private .*elementiry school enrollment declined in the 
decade, mostly ilv the early .years of the decade. In 

* 1980, about 11 peVcent of elem'eritary school stu<Jents 
attiended jprivate -Schools, not* significantly different 
from the proportion in 1970 but significantly less than 

the 15* perQent 'in 1975^ . * . ' • - 

* ' " • •**' *.» 

..4. Total high s*chool e*nrollraent of L4. 6* million in 1980 .*■ 
X exhibited 'a one-year decli;i*e o^ about 56O,0ffO students. 
There has been a decline of at least one million students 
in high school sinCfe the, 1975-77 period when enrollment 
f remained around 15.7 million. 'This decline is the result 
' of t^e population decline in*the eligible high school age' 



^group. 



•Not only ha v«|[^ numbers of 'students changed, but their"" 
composition and characteristics have changed as-well: , ' . 

. . * ' ♦ . • * * 

.1. In 19^2, 302 of every 1,000 student's whb-had* been in 
' ' fif.th grade in 1924P2S graduated from high school; by 

1977, 744 of the" studentS'who had-been fifth-graders in 
the fall of 1969 graduated. thUs, "schools increased 
.their holding power by about 268 percent, And while doing 
* "so, broadened -the range" of the type of student being 
served. (Digest, of Education Statistics, 1979, Table 10) 

' • ' "" * «i . « * 

f 2. Between 1960 and -1977, the percentage of chjlldren living 
vith a separated. parent doubled from njne tO 18 percent 
* (7.1 million to ll'i3 million), and the percentage living 
with a dlwced parent triple^. T^ie number living, with »a 
never-married parent was seven times as high; there* was a 
10 percent decline In the number of children living with 
two parents (from '56.3 million tO 50.8 million). (FroA 
Paul Click, The Future of the American Family : Bureau of 
• ^ • the Census, TTOTj ^, • \ I 



3. Increasij^l' racial and ethnic diversity requires that a 
schools, be ab].e to respond to a wider range of inter^ts, 
needs and backgrounds. Immigration, which accounts forv^ 
one-fourth jo£ net population grjiv/th in the United Stat^-^ 
(Coates, 1979), place's Increasing language-related - " 
demands upon schools, especially irf metropolitan areas. 

4. Durring the 1950s and 1960s, family size increased and a 
_ higher percentage of later -borns than first-borns wet? 

produced! According to some theorists (Zajoner^ 1976) , 
birth order effects the amount of adult attention the' 
child receives, which in turn has an influence on student 
intelligence and academic performance; yi«s birth order 
could be accountable for some of the drop in scores that - 
occurred dur-ing the 1960s and 1970s. ^ . ' * ' 

Teacher demographics 

1. The*s\ipply of teachers in the United States has closely 
corresponded to a combination of two factors- -the 
well-publicized demand for teachers during the 1950s- as 
the baby boop moved through the schools, an/i the coming 

' of college age to the baby boom^ which resulted in , 
'increased Jiumbers and percentagesfof college age, youth 

entering and completing college. , - 

• . " ' ■ 

2. Teacher supply* and demand seems to respond yell, although 
. ^in a delayed fashipn,.to the general marketplace. ■ 

Between 1975 and 1977 the number of new graPduates 
qualified to te^ch decreased from about 243,000 to 
* 190^200 in 1977, a decrease>of 22 percent. , (NCES, New 
Teachers in the Job Market, p.^ 3> 

3. In 1376,^84 percent of the 243,000 1974-75 graduates 
qualified to teach applied for , teaching jobs; 54 percent 

- of all graduates or 132,200 received positions, either 
full-time or part-time,. By l'97a, the percentage of ' 
eligible new teachers seeking teaching positions 
decreased to 77; liercent; 60 percent of ^11 graduates, or 
llS,3ao receiwed full-time or part-time teaching , . 
positi^lvs. In 197S, 65 pejr.cent of those who, sought*/ 
teaching-'positionst found, them; in 1978, 77 peircejit of 
those who applied tor' a teaching position obtained one. _ 
(NCES,, N, Teachers, pp. >9-100).'. This compares favorably , 
with o^her* bachelor's degr.ee recepiejits as- a group in the 
labor marTcet' of 1978., NCES" reports that newly qualified 
teachers are curreritlT- at I^ast as successful in 
obtaining'' jobs as are persons in most othejT fields. 

• ' , . - i . 

4. , Equilibrium between demand for -supply of newly qualified 

elementary school t^offchei^ is eicpected "by the middle of 
the 1980s; a shortage is expected by the end of the, 
decade. The supply of newly qualified , secondary scho,<u , 



teachers i\ expected to continue to' e*xceeii demand 
throughout the 1980s. . <Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
Fall,- 1980) ' \' 

• 

5. Opportunities within the teaching profession vary wideXy 
by field and by Region of the country. According to the 
1980.ASCUS Teacher Supply/Demand Report, there continues \ 
to be a great demand fof teachers in the fields of 
mathematics. Industrial arts, vocational, agriculture, 
and bilingual'*educ&tion, and to a somewhat lessef extent 
* in special- educatio"n and the physical sciences. Physical 

education, social sciences and health education wefe 
shown to be in the leas^t d^and. Howeter, these vary by 
region, and a teachpr's abUUy to be hired depends to a 
certain extend on his/her willingness to relocate tp . 
■areas with teacher scarcity. 4 

Pcoblems that Confront Teacher Education : — ' " . n,. 

One problem that has had an impact on schools .of edticatton 
during the past several Congresses has been the apparent interest 
of the Federal gpvernement In building "a series. oft alternative 
teacher education delivery systems. This was evident for the 
first time in 1^65, with pass^^e of the Elementary and Secondary 
Educatfon Act (ESEA), whiph significantly shifted Federal policy 
toward teacher education. For the first time, local education 
agencies (LEAs). were permitted to use Federal monies to initiate 
teacher development programs. In addition, in what some* consider 
to have been the most important federal, policy decision affecting 
schools of education, the Cooperative Jcesearch Act was' amended to 
estaljlish 'educational la'boratories to develop and demonstrate 
educational innovations and to train teachers in their use. 
Finally, Teacher Corps legislation promoted a teacher -intern . 
model in. a. school setting. Whereas earlier federal -Invcistments ^ 
irl teacher education had concentrated on builtffng the capacity of 
SCDEs, these three Federal acts clearly moved teacher .training, . 
Jtiesearch, and development out of the Ijistorlcally exclusi.ve 
domain of higher -education. ' ' ^ ' I 

. These pieces, of legislation, as well as the controversial 
Educati6nal Professions Deifelopment Act of 196J, (EPDA) ,^^c6ntinued 
the pattern of role -eros ion for SCDEs as the nrlraary^ educational 
training agency. EPDA ,waS*«expected to consolidate s^ame IS 
discretionary programs for 'the purposes of program -administration^ 
and loca/1 coordina^tion. Teacher renewal sites were to Ijecome a 
local delivery system fogr the Jlnserviife. training of teachers. 
While this effort was curtailed and fKe Education Amendments of 
1976 (P-U 84-482) repealed BPpA, felfefal policy further , * 
encouraged site^^peclfic- tfalnlng throtigh establishment of the 

.Teacher Centers Program, ty the end of 1976, the Federal 
investment in professional preparation was substantial—over $500 

.million 'in grants, contracts, vand other awards through some 40 
separate Office of Educatlon^dministered prograras--wlth, still 



more millions o£ dcfllars tiTVF5ted through a host of programs . 

outiidl the Educa.tion Division. However, this money was shamd . 

among three role 'groups: institutions of, higher education 

(IHEs), local education agencies (LEAs), and state education 
.agencies CSEAs). Federal legislation, either by intertt or benign 
^neglect, had cast the current set of actors into the future of, 
jteacher education. ' * ^ 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
included in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 97-208) 
now moves this debate to a neW level. It al«o prese*hts schools 
of education with unique problems, because they have been the 
priipafy recipients of funds fr<)ra\the 33 categorical programs 
consolidated. SCDEs havei developed a significant number of 
• programs .responsiv^ to Federal if unding opportunities, and now see 
their termination as a .significant disri^tion. The "phasii>g-in" 
of the block grants will help to 'Alleviate some of the abruptness 
of this njove, but will not prevent the "laying off" of 
significant numbers of faculty and termina'trion Of graduate 
student* fellowships, "ovetloaded Curriculum. " . . 

A far more serious problem confronting schools of education 
is both the shortage and^ the quality of the talent pool of 
applicants. Imig C1981), in a recent speech, highlighted this 
problem: ' , , . ' . 

"la teacJier^ education we h§ve been asked to .dp the ^ ^ * 
impossible. Wi th. meager, i/esources., a la<;k of in>«tltutionftl 
commitm'ent and limited time, schools of education are aSked to, 
produce ever more capable yoqiig men and women to deal with an 
increasing array of schooj problems. Today the challenge is to 
improve the quality o£ a profession confrqnted^by a Jiost of 
pi^blejns. In all other profess ions~^there were efforts; toMmprove 
4&l3irV levels before there, were serious reform efforts designed 

^^0 improve the quality of thei4!-j>ractitioners; in education, 
schools of education are being ^asked 'to improve the quality of 
ijis -graduates "before we 'substantially increase remuneration for 

^ practicirfg teachers - and yet our expectations continue to gr*w. 

Yet. the evidenqfc abounds that we have fallen sjibrt in 
attracting the bpst and most, capable students into teacher 
education. Weaver' 1 198 t)haswriiten much regarding the 
persistent and prolonged decline in^h^ applicant pool of, teanrher 
educatio;n« §AT scores of 1980 h.igh school seniors- who planned to 
^ major -in education were 48/ points below the^ational average in , 
math and 35 points below' in the verbal component, reported 
that college seniors in 1976 majorirtg in education rapked 14th of 
16 college specialties' on verbal measures And *hext to last on > 
math scores. .Recently students enrolled in education scored 
lowest of all' college students on Jin examination of international 
literacy.. What causes this decline is probably iToth a. legacy of 



$he CQllapse of the job market for teachers and the success of 
affirmative actioij, programs. ' .It .also is attributable,' as Cronin 
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• (1981) has recently written, to* the. fact th^ the nation gets 
approximately what it pays for, t^hich i^-^^ne bottom one-third" of 
the college-going population, seetirtg positions pairing salajies , 
ilT the bottom one-tMrd of the economy. Other reasons include:. 

(1) Stress and burnout - stress has incre^ised /rafmatically as 
schools have assumed greater responsibility for 
ameliorating social ills,, while having less authority to ^ 

f carry them out; and, . , 

(Z)'^ Adverse publicity - d three-week Newsweek ' series and the-* 
April issue of New Republic stressed burnout, ov.ersupply, 
pf^lems of discipline and violence and inadequately 
trained teach'erg as Reasons for the failufe of the, . 
American public school, thereby raising >even more doubts 
regarding tjie efficacy of the public ''school . 

Today we are on the threshold of a major teacher shortage 
Jjrought on by: Ca) declining enrollments in SCDEs; (b) an upturn 
in the birthrate Which will increase ' from 14.7 percent (1976J to 
1-7.1 percent (198S) ^s large .numbers of young women ehter their 

.childbearing year?; Cc) t;he sifflurtaneo.us retirement/)f scores of 
feachers who were hired in the late 19SOs to accommodate the 

"Post/World War II baby boom; and (d) changes in .employment 
opportunities for women in bther fields, compounded by the 
increasing number of female teachers who are heads of families 
(and, necessarily, must move out of teaching to secure suffi^cient 
salaries) . . 

^ . > . ~" 

While there is some uncertainty about the potential impact 
of the -reserve pool of trained but unplaced teachers on this 
.shortage, the most recent Condition of Education projetts that. by 
198S the supply of new. teachers will taii short of demand - wijh 
significant shortages of new graduates in the late 19'80s. 
Whether the reserve pool will significanjtly afllevi ate this 
shortage is uncertain. • - , , ^ ' ' . 

. Another overlooked but related fact is that the age group - 
- from which teachers traditionally are^ drawn will depr,ease by 25 
percent during the next decade. ,This will force SCDEs to compete 
with other' progirams within.the university, .the military and the 
job*market for potential applicants, at a time when student 
prefej;ences for teacher education have fallen significantly and 
are likely to continue to fall^. -(Less than S percent of laSt 
Fall's freshman class indicated la preference for teacher 
education, down almost 20 percent from a decade earlier.) 

A number. of black teacher educator^ have^ already noted the 
potential impact of this phenomenon on staf^ng patterns for 
urban schools, suggesting that the very existence of the black 
public school teacher is threatened -- not for nialipious reasons, 
but" because capable young blacks are opting out. of teacher 

• . • ■ ; 5 



education- " .^Compounding the^shortage, 6£ the applicant ^ol is the 
likelihood that in an*fera of a total job-surplus, attrition among 
practicing teachers is likely to* grow from^the Current;, level o£ 6 
tcf 8 pei'cent to a much\higher percentage. 

Given the decline a£ fispaL^atnd other j)ublic support for 
schools, and the rapidly accelerating need- for tejachers*" anji other 
educational persoiinel> we need to -^give serious reconsideration to 
ways of at'tracting more and more capable persons irito^ %he 
profession." Mr. Chairman, we' believe thl? merits the 4^I> 
ilitere^st of this Congress and particularly of this Committee. 



Recommendations , 5 ' • . . ^ 
; ^ ' - ^. 

• . We-recogni2^ that this Committee does not have ^ specific 
legislative agenda on this i?sue. In a time of fiscal austerilty, 
professional development and educational research never do wei^l, 
and the re-eraergence of Federalism and enactment of consolidation 
measures will compound the difficulties that confront schools of 
education:* Budget redlKtions will futher exacerbate this ^ 
problem. The ef forT^ of this Congress to initiate new programs 
wy.1 necessarily be minimal. >Ieverthe}ess, because of the , 
qritrical nature of th6 problems outlineid* abQve particularly,^ 
relitive to the "talejtf j)00l*' 'of .prospective teachers we 
-believe tha^ this comSittee should exert leader sjyip , on the 
concerns discussed he^e. Consequently, -we urge the members of 
this committee to: ' , ^ ^ ' . • , 

• 

A. Stimulate tlje expansion and enhancement of the "talent 
pool" of perspective teachers through a significant new 
merit-based fellowship/scholarship program to attract the 
most capable 'of stXidents into teacher education; 

B. Expand rather than eliminate the "forgiveness provisions" 
^ . contained in the federra.1 student loan programs for ^ 

students in teacher education; 

0 - - • . - ' \. 

C. Assure tha^ your colleagues on the Appropriations 

« Committee -assign priority to and coijimit resources to 
^building capacity within schools, colleges and 
departments of education to meet the crises of shortage 
^ and quality (funding of the Weiss provisiort? (sec. 533) 
of the Education Amendments of 1980 (P.L. 96-374 J, would 
.facilitate this recommendation);^ 

r ^ * 

D. Provide federal Incentives and support for -resjsarch, 
development, and dissemination in the area of ^teaching 
and^ learning, and for capacity building in ftelds 
identified as high national priorities through increased 
support for the National Institute of Education; 



u — . - - • 

E. Stimulate both. LEAs and SEAs to give serious attention to 
the ne^d to -bjiild continuous. professional d,evelopraent 
programs for teaching personnel (using successful Teacher 
Corps/Teacher Centers module^ as they implement the block 



grant, authorization); 



F. Maintain .policies consistent with those "enunciated in the 
Department of Education Organization Act, haying to do . 

. with Federal nonintervention in national accreditation 
matters. and the strengthening of the, National Advisory 
' .-Committee on Accreditation and .Institutional"iei>gibility 

*<to. avoid proliferation of accreditation bodies or their 
intrusion into the affairs' of institutions of higher 
education;"' , " . ' • • ■ * 

G. Encourage strengthened prtfvisionis in the National Center 
.y for^ Education. Statistics authorizatron that A:all for NCES 

to. undertake appropriate suptily-demand .surveys of 
educatiojial personnel and other^^relevknt s^tudies; and 
f ing^lly,; Mr . Chairman, 

H. Develop new legislative incentives for forei,gtit language 
development, edu'ca'tional technology, women's Equity, 
etc., that will ultimately impacp on schools, and t^iat 
the poncept of "front^ end" monies for schools of 
-educatJion hidcome an integral part of* such legislation. 

We firmly^elieve th^t if^SCDEs are given, the oppoptunity 
to "gear up" by retraining their faculty^* redoing their 
curriculum, untfertaking necessary research and devising 
nevi delivery systems, then tl>e 'interests of the Congress' 
can oe Better seryed in the Implementation of these new 
thrusts. , > . 

We thank you for this opfiort unity. , 

•- ■ V . • • ' - • • 
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